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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Theory of Thought and Knowledge. By Borden P. Bowne, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Boston University. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1897. — pp. xiii, 389. 

In this volume Professor Bowne offers a study of some of the most 
important questions connected with philosophy. The logical order of 
philosophical study is : logic, epistemology, metaphysics. Logic has 
this position assigned to it, inasmuch as thought, which is the ' instru- 
ment of philosophy,' must be the first subject for investigation. In 
the present volume logic, or the theory of thought, and epistemol- 
ogy, or the theory of knowledge, are discussed. Professor Bowne 
has already published a work on metaphysics, which is to be revised 
and adjusted to the present volume. When the revision is complete, 
the two volumes will "cover the field of fundamental speculation." 
The theory of thought occupies about two-thirds of the work. The 
topics of the traditional formal logic are considered, at least in their 
more important aspects. But there is also presented the system of the 
categories, since these belong to the forms of thought, and some ac- 
count is given of the metaphysical presuppositions of logic. Under 
epistemology are treated such subjects as scepticism, realism and 
idealism, apriorism and empiricism. The title indicates that thought 
is distinguished from knowledge. The reason for separating the two 
is that thought is studied at first as a " subjective activity with various 
forms and laws" (p. 267); whereas, the objective, or cognitive 
validity of this thought demands a separate inquiry. Yet the dis- 
tinction is not adhered to throughout. Even when the theory of 
thought is being expounded, we are told that the "distinguishing mark 
of thought is that, in addition to being a mental event, it claims to rep- 
resent a truth which is independent of the mental event " (pp. 13-14). 
' ' Again, it is said that the mental life considered as apprehending truth 
belongs to logic. . . . Thought is that form of mental activity whose 
aim is truth or knowledge" (p. 9). The definition of the judgment 
(p. 150) seems to embody the same view. Such statements seem to 
indicate that thought is not to be studied as a merely subjective 
activity. It is knowledge that is the theme throughout, and the dis- 
cussion of such subjects as Scepticism and Idealism can only be re- 
garded as an extension of the arguments that support the theory of 
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knowledge, and of the inquiry into the metaphysical presuppositions 
of knowledge. 

There is no proper definition of knowledge, and there is no adequate 
discussion of its nature as a relation between subject and object. At 
the same time, there are suggestions toward a determination of its func- 
tion which are interesting and valuable. The unsatisfactoriness of the 
idealistic account of knowledge is admirably presented. " Grant that 
there is a universal reason whose contents are reality r the problem of 
human knowing remains untouched" (p. 306). "The dualism in 
human knowing remains untouched, for .... we have an objective 
divine thought over against our thought." Thus "we have the prob- 
lem of reproducing in human thought the objective fact, be it real or 
ideal " (p. 54). But not only is idealism criticised ; there are more 
positive contributions to the inquiry. In the passage just quoted, 
thought is said to ' reproduce ' the objective fact. Again, the sub- 
jective and objective series of facts are spoken of as harmonious and 
parallel, and, by virtue of this parallelism, thought is said to be able 
to grasp the objective fact. Further, it is said that the mind ' ' recon- 
structs the world of things as a world of thoughts " (p. 56). This is 
good so far as it goes ; yet more explicit statements are needed, and 
the relation of subject and object in the act of knowledge demands 
fuller consideration. 

Some perplexity is occasioned by the teaching of other parts of the 
work. Among the " general conditions of thought " Professor Bowne 
finds the unity of the self. This unity is necessary that the thought- 
life may not fall asunder and vanish (pp. 20 ff. ). We have here intro- 
duced the familiar doctrine of the synthetic activity of the self. Other 
passages might be cited in which this doctrine is emphasized. Now 
the doctrine of thought as a synthetic function is very different from 
that of thought as a reproducing of the world. There is, indeed, one 
passage in which there seems to be a reconciliation of the two views. 
Thought is spoken of as grasping relations that already exist by rein- 
stituting them. "The fact of relation is revealed in the act of rela- 
tion" (p. 63). But there seems even here failure to appreciate the 
fact that the function of synthesis and the function of re-thinking rela- 
tions are entirely distinct. Either, one would say, the mind has for 
its function to synthesize experience, in which case the copying of one 
set of relations by another is incidental, however natural in such 
work ; or the re-thinking of objective relations is the important matter, 
and synthesis is not the end of the mind's activity. Or, if the theory 
of thought is to find place for both functions, it must do so with clear 
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recognition of their diversity. It may be that it is the presence of 
these two unreconciled views of thought which accounts for the con- 
tradictory statements quoted above, as to its subjective and objective 
character. It need scarcely be said that this doctrine of the synthetic 
activity of the self rests on the assumption that sense-experience is 
made up of units, which fall asunder unless held together by the cate- 
gories of thought. There is not offered in this work any adequate 
vindication of the assumption. 

The categories treated of are time, number, space, motion, 
quantity, being, quality, identity, causality, necessity, possibility, 
purpose. They are the " immanent mental principles which underlie 
experience and render it possible." At the same time, the categories 
do not necessarily reveal themselves in consciousness. As we walk in 
ignorance of our muscles, we may, it is said, think in ignorance of the 
principles which underlie and determine thinking. Yet the unsatis- 
factory character of this analogy is obvious ; and we still need to have 
it explained how these principles are to be conceived, so that, while 
yet they are absent from consciousness, they may be regarded as deter- 
mining thought. After the categories, the notion is considered. Its 
importance in a theory of knowledge is, in a number of passages, 
fully recognized. It is taken to " represent an idea which we must 
follow, however far off" (p. 149). "The ideal of thought is to 
gather our experience under concepts which shall be distinct and clear 
in themselves, and also adequate to the matter to be expressed " (p. 
142). It is emphasized, indeed, that knowledge is of individuals, 
yet "it is possible only to and through a universalizing intelligence ' ' 
(p. 122). It might now be supposed that the notion is connected in 
some vital way with reality. Yet realism is rejected ; and we are told 
that the general notion is no actual or possible metaphysical exis- 
tence. "All real existence is necessarily singular and individual. The 
only way to give the notion any metaphysical significance is to turn it 
into a law inherent in reality, and this attempt will fail unless we finally 
conceive this law as a rule according to which a basal intelligence pro- 
ceeds in positing individuals " (p. 134). The meaning of this rule is 
not quite clear ; yet, as the notion has no metaphysical existence, the 
rule cannot represent any part of the constitution of the individual. 
It is difficult, in view of all these statements, to determine wherein 
knowledge of things is to consist. There is still one passage which must 
be quoted, since it probably expresses Professor Bowne's final view : 
" The production of reality cannot be reached by any analysis of con- 
ceptions, but only by a free actualization of conceptions. The con- 
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ception in the understanding must be completed by the energizing in 
the will. In other words, creation is the only solution of finite ex- 
istence in which our thought can rest" (p. 313). The 'actualiza- 
tion of conception ' is an expression which needs elucidation, and it 
may seem unwise to draw inferences from it ; yet it seems to imply 
that the conception is somehow constitutive of the being of things, and 
is not a mere ' rule ' external to them. To hold this view, however, 
is to relapse into some form of realism. 

The underlying metaphysical doctrine has been partly indicated in 
the above quotation. It is a form of idealism ; for, as Professor 
Bowne well says, idealism is necessarily adopted, if the possibility of 
knowledge is conceded. In the statement of the metaphysical prob- 
lem " phenomena and noumena must be replaced by phenomena and 
their causes. . . . The truth and reality of phenomena are the phe- 
nomena themselves. . . . Metaphysical reality, on the other hand, con- 
sists in Causality. In this sense only the causal is real" (pp. 336- 
337)- "This cause cannot be thought of as spatial or mechanical, 
but must be of an essentially spiritual or rational nature" (p. 341). 
' ' The world is essentially a going forth of divine causality under the 
forms of space and time, and in accordance with a rational plan " (p. 
342). Whether this is the form of idealism which is best fitted to 
serve as the foundation of a theory of knowledge, is a question to be 
answered only after a criticism of the categories employed. In par- 
ticular, there is need for a searching criticism of the category of Caus- 
ality. It should be mentioned that Professor Bowne insists upon the 
need of our resting largely in belief; and belief, he claims, is moral 
and not merely intellectual. "The practical life has been the great 
source of human belief and the great test of its validity, that is, of its 
truth" (p. 376). 

Many interesting discussions might be pointed out in this work. 
Professor Bowne is a vigorous thinker, and has an independence which 
enables him to present the subject so as to sustain the reader's interest 
throughout. The great defect of the book is that it fails to show a 
clear apprehension of some of the ultimate problems involved in the 
investigation of such a subject. The work is marred by another de- 
fect. Professor Bowne shows a scornfulness towards those holding 
other views than his own, which seems out of place. It may be added 
that his labors would be more fruitful, had he a more sympathetic ac- 
quaintance with the empiricism for which he expresses so much con- 
tempt. 

Walter Smith. 



